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CHAPTER I. 

F yoa don't eat those crnsts, Miss 
Bessie, you'll have no more,** 
said nurse Nisbet to a little 
bright-eyed nursery pet, who, however, at this, 
moment, was looking very downcast and miser- 
able at 9 small mountain of crusts which lay 
by the side of her pliite. 

** I don't like crusties, Nursey," said Miss 
Bessie, in the whining tone of a spoilt child. 

Not that Nursey spoilt her, for she was 
strict, as you may see. But she had a very 
loving aunty, who was so fond of the little 
motherless child, and so kind to her, that per- 



e, said nurse, with a sign ; u* ^ 

uldn't be working for my bread, as I 
from my own child. So you must ea1 
crusts, my darling, because Nursey 1 
and because it is wrong to waste them 

Wrong, Nursey ?" asked Bessie, with g 

dering eyes. 

Yes, dear, when there are many poor 

dren who would be only too thankfi 

e them ; little children who often a 

bread to eat." 

' "^^" ^An*t they get cheese, then ? " 



How Dreadful! g 

This was quite a new idea to Bessie. She 
looked very sad. 

"Where are those poor little children?" 
she asked, eagerly, ** I will give them all my 
pennies ! Do tell me, Nursey dear ! and per- 
haps aunty will let me go to see them/' 

"Bless your dear heart!" exclaimed Nur- 
sey. " 'Tisn't one family, nor two ; there 
are hundreds and thousands of such poor 
children." 

** dear ! " cried Bessie in dismay, " and 
don't they ever have meat, and tart, and des- 
sert ? How dreadful ! " 

Nursey could not help smiling. " There 
are many more dreadful things in the world, 
than to go without tart and dessert/' she said. 
" My dear little one, you don't know what the* 
troubles of the poor are." 

" Tell me of some of them," said Bessie. 
" I'll eat every one of my crusties, Nursey." 
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re's not only tbe trouble of being 
said. Nnrsey, " but tbe trouble of 
I every way. The want of warm fires, 
■ comfortable beds to lie iipoo, after a 
\f& work ; iLe want of fresh air, when 
3 family is obliged to live- in one room, 
1 causes illness ; the want of medi- 
luii quiet, and comforts in sickness, — 
[ can't tell yon one-half the wants and 
Lud tioublea of the poor ! I knou; some- 



The True Peace. - n 

and nse their minds in what they do — well, 
my father was one snch ; and he worked at a 
large gun-factory in Birmingham." 

'' What's that ?" again ashed Bessie. 

^'A place where they make gtins/' ^d 
nurse ; ''a large place, fall of men working 
hard, and wheels, and noise and dust. As 
long as father was in work, we were all well 
to do ; and during tiie war in the Crimea, 
there was work enough, and too much, for 
ihey couldn't get as mimy hands as they 
wanted. Then came the peace ; hut it brought 
no peace to us, for firom that time we knew 
what it was to want. And we had not then 
found the true Peace." 

"What do you mean, Nursey?" adied 
Bessie, " the piece of what t " 

" Ah, darling ! " * Nurse answered, " not 
a piece of anything! But a peace which 
is content with anything; the peace and 



r, that was it/' said nurse, " tliai 

) came to want, I believe, because 

im and wasted the good things He 

linking only of ourselves — of our 

igh the week, and our holiday and 

is on Sunday. We never went to 

[ursey^ how wicked!" exclaimed 

dear, it was/' answered nurse, humbly, 
de six years' old judge. But I wai 

— +n know ho^ 
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it 



Yes, indeed, dear, many's the day I would 
have been thankful for them, Miss Bessie, or 
for the smallest scraps that could have been 
given me ; and sometimes, when I see little 
girls at dinner cut off all the tiny bits of skin, 
and fat and underdone, from their nice helping 
of roast meat, and put them upon the edge of 
their plate, with a face, I feel grieved to think 
how many poor children would be glad of them, 
and how contented I should once have been, 
to have had such bits* to eat with my dry, 
scanty crust of bread/' 

This time, when Nursey stopped speaking, 
Bessie had no question to ask. She only 
looked very red and tearful. 

" I know it's me you're speaking of," she 
said, after a minute. '' But I don't mean to 
do that any more, now Tve heard this. Dear 
Nursey, I'm so sorry you ever wanted my 
bits ! " 






alwavs dined with aunt Ettie, dowi 
It ha^d been rather a griief to her am 

how wasteful Bessie was, and once ( 
she had said gently^ 
>essie dear, you should not be so dainty, 
t Bessie left her bits ranged round tl 
of her plate just the same. 
1 this Sunday, however, fat and lean, si 
underdone, all disappeared, though a i 
wry faces were made privately at the 
potato, too, and bread, shared the sf 
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I must, aunty dear ! It's waste if I dou't ! " 
said Bessie. 

'^ That part is never eaten/' said aunt Ettie, 
wondering what could have brought about sudfa 
a change in her dainty little niece. 

"Do the poor children ever eat them^ 
aunty I" asked Bessie. 

"What poor children?" enquired aunt 
Ettie. 

" Aunty, I thought you knew everything ! " 
exclaimed Bessie. Aunt Ettie laughed. 

" No, Bessie dear," she said, " I don't pro- 
fess to do that." 

'* And don't you know, aunty, that there are 
thousands of little children who never have 
tart or dessert ? " 

" Yes, dear, I do know it," answered aunt 
Ettie, " but what about it T ' 

" And they don't have meat either, or cheese 
often, and sometimes not even bread, aunty 
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' said Bessie. " And I'm bo aorry for 
; X wish I could do something for them, 
You see, if I do eat up all my bits, or 
on't, it ia juat the same to tliem; they 
Iget them. But Nuraey says I ought not 
I bits, because the poor children would 
I glad of them." 

mly that," said aunt Ettie, " bat be- 
is wrong to waste any of the good 
i gives UB. If we do. He will make 
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**0y thank yon, annty dear!*' exclaimed 
Bessie in high delight. ^' How very kind of 
you ! I will not leave a bit of anything again, 
yon will see! And what little child shall I 
give it to ? '* 

"We will find one, when yon have gained 
your first dinner^*' said annt Ettie. 





UNTY, dear ! " cried B. 
days after, as she six 
window watching the 
nake little rivers in the street be 
lome and see! there's a poor littl 
Tumpled up and hugging itself nndi 
ngs of the square. dear ! it's a 
t looks so miserable with such a \ 
ittle face ! do come and look, aunty 
Aunt Ettie rose from her wr 
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wind, under the scanty shelter of a tree that 
overhung the iron railing of the desolate 
London square. It was difficult to say 
whether the small hundle was a girl or hoy, 
so tattered were its garments. 

Aunt Ettie's kind heart was touched with 
its woe-begone look. ^^ Bing the bell, dear/' 
she said, which Bessie did. 

It was answered by a footman in livery, to 
whose great surprise his mistress said — 

'' There is a poor little child out in the road 
just opposite, will you call her in ? I want to 
speak to her. You can put her in the little 
ante-room by the door." 

** Yes, ma'am," was . James's respectful 
reply. What he thought we will not under- 
take to say. " Hollo, here ! " he called out, 
opening the street door^ with no intention of 
going out into the rain. '* Hi ! here ! " The 
little girl raised her head from her knees. 
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nes, beckoning impatiently to her. 
The child rose slowly, dripping froi 
foot, and with weary, dragging step 
'ards the door. Bessie was watchi 
erly from the window. 
' She's coming, aunty ! very slowly, t 
)r little thing, no shoes or stocking 
y she have some of mine ? aiid may 
in and see her? Do you think she 
the thousands' Nursey tells about 
he is, may I give her a dinner ? To 
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answered aunt Ettie, '^or yonr tongue will 
run away altogether." 

" How funny that would be ! " cried Bessie, 
■with a merry laugh , as she followed her aunt 
downstairs, full of eager curiosity to see this 
poor little fellow-being whose life was so 
different from her own. 

She took hold of her aunt's hand, and clung 
shyly to her as they entered the ante-room, 
where the child stood with a scared look, gaz- 
ing round her and wondering what she was 
brought there for. 

Aunt Ettie said to her, ** What is your 
name, little girl ? " 

** They calls me Mag," replied the child in 
a low, frightened voice. 

" And where do you live, Mag ? " asked 
aunt Ettie. 

" Mustn't tell, they'll beat me if I do," was 
the answer. 



ttie asked. 

re a little sister — dear ! *' answe 
?ith a long pent-np sigh as if her he 
come out ; " they won't let us two 
7giDg together for fear 'cos we might 
and she cries to come along with i 
len they beats her, and so I slips 
down to her when I can*" 
ou poor little things I " cried Bes 
in her interest, had forgotten 
3S. " Are you ever hungry t " 
3re was no need to ask that quest 
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share^ for I knowed I should pick np snmmat 
in the gutter ; and there, sore enough, was a 
bit of a apple as some 'an had throwed there. 
Wasn't I glad, just!. There's half in my 
frock for Jenny; " and with a triumphant air 
she drew out of the front of what she called 
her frock, a piece of dirty apple, such as 
Bessie would have turned from with disgust, 
and held it up. 

"And is that all you have had to-day?" 
asked Bessie. 

"Yes, Httle lady," repHed Mag; "they 
takes every ha'penny I gets, and always beats 
me if I comes home without any." 

" Poor child ! " said aunt Ettie. 

Bessie pulled her aunt's sleeve, saying, in 
• a whisper — 

" May I give my dinner to hert " 

Aunt Ettie nodded. 

" Fm going to give you a dinner," said 



xuLtt^uc 1 Keep a bit fc 
Mag. ^'I can tuck it int( 
with the apple." 

" Yes, if you like," said B 
let them take it from yon." 

Aunt Ettie rang the bell 
some dinner. 

A nice plate friU of cold i 
and butter, and apple-tart, 
luncheon. Mag had never sc 
she did not know where tc 
using a knife and fork, ^ha^ ^ 
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*' They be only to throw at people," was 
Mag's answer. 

** What do you mean ? " asked Bessie, 
horrified. 

'* Nat pitches knifes at ns when he^s angry, 
or tipsy," said Mag ; " and once I got a fine 
cat on my cheek, here," she added, pointing 
to a deep scar on her face. " He's a bad 'on, 
he is." 

" How came you to live with him ? " asked 
annt Ettie. 

*' Mother and father's dead in the cholera," 
•replied Mag, '^ and Nat, he says as how he's 
a nncle of our'n, but I never knowed of 
him before, and that we must come along 
with him. I wished we'd a died too, I 
do!" 

'' You should not wish that," said annt 
Ettie, gravely. 

" Why not ? " asked Mag. 



" 0, Mag ! don't you know 
she askedy earnestly. 

" No," said Mag, " Tve hea 
God!* but I never seen it." 

"Aunty, do teach her!'' p 
" do reftd my * Peep ' to hei 
about the Holy Jesus! And 
pair of my stpckings and shoes 

" They'd be no good," said W 
head. 

" They would keep your fe 
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*' Into pawn," said Mag. 

Bessie was no wiser than before, but atrnt 
Ettie understood. 

Mag ate fast and hnngrily, but she suddenly 
stopped and left some of the bread and meat. 
Bessie asked her if she did not want it. 

'' That's for Jenny," said Mag, and began 
to put it away in her frock. 

" Stop, I will give you some ps^er to wrap 
it in ! " exclaimed Bessie. 

'' Mustn't make he look too big," said Mag, 
** or they'll take him away.** 

''She calls everything he and hirn^^^ said 
Bessie, laughing, " how funny!*' 

Aunt Ettie said to her — 

^' You Ljay come here next Monday at this 
time, if you like." 

Mag's face showed that she did like, but she 
had never been taught to say '' thank you," so 
she only answered — 



Been N»t»^ * " untigrS ^^"l 




CHAPTER m. 

NCE a week, regularly, from this time, 
little Mag found her way to the 
square where Bessie lived. 

Bessie used to look out for her on a Monday 
afternoon ; and between two and three o'clock, 
the little bundle of rags might be seen at the 
area-gate of the grand-looking house, peeping 
down timidly, as she waited for leave to come 
in, from the surly old cook, who could not ima- 
gine what her mistress wanted with '* such 
brats." 

Mag, however, was always taken into the 
little ante-room^ that Bessie might have the 
pleasure of giving her her dinner. Afterw&td&^ 
Magr had a short and easj Ye^'^^otL \tws3k. «qkN» 
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Ettie, who told her about God, and tanght her 
the creed, and the Lord's Prayer, little by 
UtUe, explaining them to her as she learnt. 

At first, Mag seemed to find this rather dull, 
and she would fidget, and yawn, and then aunt 
Ettie told her she might go. But when she 
began to understand a little better, she liked 
to have her lesson, and to hear the pretty 
stories about Jesus, which aunt Ettie read to 
her out of "Peep of Day.*' These stories 
were told again to Jenny at night in bed, and 
Mag also taught her little sister the prayer and 
hymn she had learnt from aunt Uttie to say 
night and morning. 

So these two poor little beggar girls, in their 
wretched cellar, used the same words to the 
Great God of all, that Bessie, the rich child, 
knelt down to say in her comfortable nursery. 
Did He not listen to both? Were they not 
both equally dear to Him ? Surely, yes ! 



What has become of her t 31 

One Monday afternoon Bessie watched and 
waited in yain for her little friend ; three, four, 
five o'clock passed, and no Mag came. Bessie 
was quite unhappy* 

" What can have become of her?" she re- 
peated so many times, that at last aunt Ettie 
said, — 

"Well, really, Bessie dear, I would do 
somethii^ else than spend my time in wonder- 
ing all the afternoon ! " 

" But I should so like to know," answered 
Bessie. Do you know where she lives, aunty ?'' 

" No," said aunt Ettie. 
I hope she is not ill," Bessie went on. 

Perhaps those horrid people have found out 
that she comes here for a dinner, and are cruel 
to her, and make her afraid to come. Aunty," 

■ 

she continued, taking up a lovely doll which 
lay on the sofa, and kissing it, " Tm tired of 
this blue silk dress ! " 






•' Why, that is quite a 
said aunt Ettie, ^'whal 
with it?" 

" 0, 1 want a pink one," 
^'Blne is such an ugly 
Howard has got such i 
satin frock for her doll, i 
lace, real lace; she says : 
lings !" 

" And you want me to buy 
asked aunt Ettie. 

**Yes. flii***'*' '^'^ — 



Bessie and Minnie. 2;^ 

would be right to spend all that money on her. 
Do you r' 

Bessie made no answer. Perhaps she was 
thinking of poor little Mag and Jenny. She 
did not, however, ask aunt Ettie again for a 
pink satin frock for her doll. 

A few days afterwards she was out walking 
with some little friends, and in passing a toy- 
shop, a most charming doll's hat, with a scar- 
let feather in it, attracted her to the window. 
" 0, dear, I wish it was mine ! " she exclaimed, 
looking at her doU's featherless hat in dis- 
gust. 

"Well, why don't you buy it?" asked 
Minnie Howard, " it's only a shilling." 

" I can't," was Bessie's answer. 

"What, haven't you any pocket-money?" 
asked Minnie, in surprise. 

" Yes," replied Bessie. 

" Then why can't you buy itt" 

B 2 



m eamesi, ana tnen lau^ 
there are,'* she said, *' but 

''i shall keep my mon 
them/' said Bessie. 

" I never heard of si 
Minnie ; *' yon funny chile 
out laughing. 

Bessie grew rather re 
think whether she might nc 
j'or the hat with the scarl 
Minnie thought her ridicule 
thought again that she ha 
own mind, when aunt Etti 
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denly from the shop.window and ran on. She 
was certainly happier for that little sacrifice. 
It was a great one to her. How glad she was 
the next day that she had not given way to the 
temptation ! She was driving her hoop in the 
square, just before her dinner-time, when she 
saw a very small child, as ragged and wretched- 
looking as Mag, and not unlike her, leaning 
against the railings, and watching her. 

'' I do believe that's Jenny ! " exclaimed 
Bessie to nurse Nisbet, who was walking up 
and down. '' Do see ! 0, may I speak to her ! '^ 

"Yes," said nurse, "but wait for me, 
Miss Bessie ; " for Bessie was bounding off 
at the first word. 

It was little Jenny, Mag's sister. She 
looked as if she had been crying bitterly. 
Her face was white and pinched, and her arms 
so thin that it would have moved your pity to 
see them. 



■"»", answeredJennj 
burst into tears, and sob 
would break. 

" ^«°'t cry I " said Besi 
"What's the matter ^ 
nurse. 

^^ "Her be bad," again 
"her cough's dreadful." 

"Soyf long has she bee 
bed?" asked Bessie. 

"Her's a-bed." said Je: 
this four days." Th^„ 7„.7 
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'' Td like to take it to she/' answered Jenny. 
*' Her's hungry. They sent me out a-begging, 
but m hide it afore I get's home, out o' doors^ 
and go and fetch it in, sly, after, to Mag." 

Bessie looked shocked at this^ but nurse 
saidy — 

''Poor child! she's been taught to de- 
ceive ! " 

** May she come in with us ? " asked 
Bessie. 

**Yes," said nurse, "if your aunt likes, 
Miss Bessie." 

When aunt Ettie heard about Jenny, she 
felt sorry for poor little Mag, and told nurse 
Nisbet to go and find out where she lived, and 
to see if she were indeed very ill. 

" Come wliile they'm out, then," begged 
Jenny, "they'm mostly out all the after- 
noon, till night, on the tramp." 

"What's that ? " asked Bessie. 
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** Going about begging," said aunt Ettie. 

Bessie bad tbe deligbt of seeing Jenny eat a 
^ good dinner, and then some soup was put in a 
can' for Mag, and nurse set off with Jenny, who 
was to 3bow ber the way. On, through the 
grand squares and fine streets, into small and 
dirty ones, and still on, winding in and out, 
through back ways and alleys, smaller and 
dirtier still, each so like the other, that nurse 
Nisbet wondered how the child ever managed 
to find her way. 

" Here it be," said Jenny at last, pointing 
out a dingy-looking doorway in a squalid row 
of houses, which opened on a passage, leading 
to a little court behind. Jenny ran first. 

They entered the court, and went in at a 

back door, which had five or six steps leading 

down into a sort of underground cellar. Dark, 

damp, and dirty, the floor, once j)aved, was 

now almost entirelj of eaxtli; ftiete 'w^^XkG^^^- 
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A Painful Scene. 39 

place, and a hole, with a rnsty iron har across 
it, served for a window, and let in the cold, 
rain, and dust from the street. 

There was a heap of something on the 
ground, in one comer ; it looked like a bundle 
of dirty rags. The place was so dark, that at 
first nurse Nisbet could not see even that, and 
when she did, pity filled her heart. For there, 
on some straw, with a few ragged clothes over 
her, lay poor little sick Mag. 

She was very ill, indeed ; so weak, that she 
could hardly speak. Her cough was sad to 
hear, and every time she coughed, the tears 
ran down her cheeks with the pain. 

" Poor child ! " said the kind nurse, stooping 
down over her, " you know me, don't you ?" 

Mag nodded her head a* little forward, and 
smiled. 

■ 

" I have brought you some nice warm soup," 
said nurse Nisbet, " can you drink it ? " 



' m make thee a back, Mag/' an 
self behind, so as to prop Mag u 

ink eagerly out of the can, and when 

:en enough, she laid her head b 

jhed out, — 

" 0, b'aint he good ! " 

''Has any doctor been to you' 
arse Nisbet. 

" No," answered Mag. 

" And who looks after you ? " 

" Jenny there, when she's in." 
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man, not quite steady on his legs, from drink, 
came lumbering down the steps into the cellar. 

" Who's here ? " he called out roughly, 
** and what's your business!" 

'' I came to visit the sick," said nurse Nis- 
bet ; and it's a shame, if this child belongs to 
you, that she should be left as she ip, and she 
so ill." 

** She's none .0' mine ! '* said the man, " the 
sooner she's gone out of my way the better, 
and you too, for the matter o' that ! " 

"Would you let her go to the hospital?" 
asked nurse Nisbet. 

** Ay, ay, anywhere out o' my way, the 
plague ! What do she go and be ill for ? 
I'm not a-going to keep her, I can tell her ! 
idle hussy ! " 

He began to swear. 

Nurse Nisbet stooped down to Mag and 
whispered — 



her taken to the hospital to-night, if I 
"You'd better," said Nat, grul 
don t want her to go dying here.*' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

lURSE NISBET hurried back to 
her mistress, and told her all that 
she had seen. 

Aunt Ettie's heart bled for poor little Mag, 
and Bessie's tears fell fast. " aunty/' she 
cried, '' can't something be done for her I " 

** We will send a cab at once, and have her 
taken to the hospital/' said aunt Ettie. *' She 
will be well cared for there, in the children's 
ward ; and you shall go and see her." 

So Bessie was obliged to be satisfied with 
seeing nurse Nisbet safely into the cab with 
two soft pillows, and a bundle of clean clothes 
for poor Mag ; and by Bessie's tea-time^ ^K<^ 
had' the gladness of knoVtn^ ^ki^ "^j^.^*^ "^'^^ 



.wM.w I.V/ \yuiiio aiiu see ner 

Bessie was very impatic 

to come. She was to go 

see Mag. 

She had never been to 

and the many broad passi 

through which they were ] 

ward, quite puzzled her. 

'^ I should never find n 
she thought. 

At last they came to th* 

beautiful long, high room, 
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fire ; their pale thin faces showed that they 
were only now recovering from iUness; but 
all looked happy. One little girl was on the 
floor, lying on a soft cushion in the comer 
by the fender, with a kitten on her lap, which 
she was petting. The nnrso who took care of 
the ward, and who had a very kind face, Bessie 
thought, told her that this little girl had had 
her leg taken o£f. She was just about Bessie's 
age. Bessie wondered how she could look so 
gay as she did, and laugh over the antics of 
the kitten. She thought if it had been her 
leg which had been taken o£f, she should never 
have done anything but cry any more. 

She looked round eagerly for Mag, but did 
not see her at first. The little beds and the 
little heads in them were all so much alike. 
But Mag saw Bessie, as she stood in the 
middle of the room ; and her pale face flushed 
with joy, at the sight of her kind friends. 
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Annt Ettie soon found her ont, and went 
up to her. 

^'0 thank you, dear lady, for sending me 
here ! " said Mag. " It's lovely ! " 

** I thought you would be happy here, Mag/* 
said aunt Ettie. " Do you feel better to-day ? ^ 

** yes, lady dear. I shall soon get well 
now ! ** said Mag. " I didn't know there was 
such a good place in the world ! " Her cough 
came on, and prevented her saying any more. 
When the fit of coughing was past, Mag lay 
back quite tired on her pillow. The nurse 
came up, and said, 

''You must not talk, dear, it makes you 
cough." Then aunt Ettie walked with the 
nurse to some of the other beds, and spoke to 
the other sick children ; and Bessie stood by 
Mag, and looked at her, and stroked her thin 
JiMe hanAf as it. lay on the sheet. Bessie 
was thinking, while she looked. «^. "i&a^, ^hat 
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8he should do with a shilling that she had in 
her pocket. She had been going to buy a 
dear little Bed Biding-hood doll with it, on 
which she had for some time set her heart, as 
she passed it daily in the shop-window; it 
would make such a good game with her other 
dolls; and she had a wolf in her Noah's 
ark. But had Mag one doll? had she any- 
thing to amuse her, as she lay here ill all 
day? 

Bessie made up her mind. She would buy 
the Bed Biding-bood doll. But not for her- 
self ; though she did want so much to make a 
play with the wolf. 

She whispered to Mag, "Would you like 
adoUJ" 

Mag's delighted face, as she nodded^' Yes/' 
was quite enough. 

" I will bring you one,'* said Bessie ; and 
directly she got into the Qam^g<&) w^ ^v^dl^^Ns^ 



I 
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tempting, certainly, when i 
put by the other dolls, of 
less than six. 

ff 

Something whispered t 
the old ones would please 
But, '*No," she thought 
selfish ; I should give the I 
were a little sick child, an< 
giving to Him." 

Bessie stood before the sc 
looking at the row of dolls. 
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from her work* ''Yon are a rich child, to 
have 80 many treasures* I was just thinking 
of some poor litUe children who have none." 

'' You mean those children in the hospital, 
aunty, don't you f " 

" Yes, dear.^ 

There was a silence for a few minutes ; then 
Bessie said, " May I give them some of my 
treasures, aunty? " 

** If you like, dear. It would make them 
very happy." 

**Then I will," said Bessie joyfully; and 
away she ran to the nursery, and presently 
came hack, followed by nurse, who was carry- 
ing a trayful of things — boxes, baskets, balls, 
picture-books, and the whole contents of 
Bessie's doll's house. Aunt Ettie smiled at 
Bessie's eagerness, and when nurse had set 
down the tray on the sofa, and was gone, she 
said — 



axxxjL ituvLb you must not w 
want to have it replaced." 

** 0, no, Aunty dear ! ] 
had aM my toys! for they 
not." 

" There are twelve sick ch: 
said aunt Ettie : *' now yo 
thing for each child out of j 
be enough." 

Bessie was hardly conte: 
first, but she found as she 
thing was broken, and annf.li 
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others, than she could ever have been, if she 
had kept them all for herself. The toys were 
pnt into a basket, which Bessie begged to have 
by her bedside, that she might see it the first 
thing when she awoke. At the top lay the 
new Eed Biding-hood, which was to be speci- 
ally for Mag. 

It is not easy to describe the joy in the 
hospital ward the next day, when Bessie with 
her basket of toys went from one bed to 
another, and gave them to the delighted little 
ones. 

'' Yon have given them pleasure for weeks 
to come, miss," said the nurse, who seemed 
as glad herself as the children ; ^' time hangs 
heavy here with them. Sometimes, for want of 
amusement, I sit in the middle now and then 
and tell them a story, such as I can make 
up, but I'm not much of a hand at it, as some 
ai-e." 



** yes, ma'am ! yes, yes !' bouu* 
sides. 

'' Shall I tell you one ? " asked am 

'' Please ma'am ! Yes, ma'am ! 
every little tongue called out eagerly. 

"Very well," said aunt Ettie: ar 
a chair in the middle of the ward, 8 
could hear, and sat down and told 
story of Jack and the Beanstalk, 
lighted the children exceedingly, 
little lame child in the corner by 

•*»niiA very happy 
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Come soon please, lady ! '' cried several 
voices. 

Jenny was there, sitting by Mag. She was 
allowed to come and see her three days a- week, 
in the afternoon. Poor little Jenny was very 
lonely without Mag, and used to come and 
wait at the hospital gate long before the time 
that she conld be let in. Jenny had been 
made glad by a little present from Bessie's 
basket, for Bessie found that she had brought 
one too many. Aunt Ettie told Jenny that if 
she liked to come to her house once a-week, 
as Mag used so do, she would teach her as 
she had taught Mag. Mag heard it, and 
looked very pleased. She said — 

" Yes, go Jenny, to the kind lady. I'm so 
glad iiow that I learnt about Jesus : it helps 
me to bear the pain." 

After that Jenny went regularly to aunt 
Ettie's every Monday. Aunt Ettie was very 
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anxious to take her away from her wretched 
home, and spoke to a lady who took care of 
some little orphans, to get her to take Jenny 
into her house. It was soon settled for Jenny 
to go there, and Mag was very glad about it. 
Jenny was quite happy there ; the little girls 
were taught to sew, and to read and write, and 
do house-work, that they might learn to be 
servants ; and the lady, who was a great ^end 
of aunt Ettie's, was very kind to them, and let 
Jenny go to see Mag as before. 

One day Jenny said to Mag as she sat by her, 

" When you're well, Mag, you'll come and 
bide with me, won't you ? I daresay the lady 
will take you in." 

'' I don't feel as if I should ever get well, 
Jenny," said Mag. 

"0, ^don't ye say that!" cried Jenny. 
^^ What will happen if you never get wellt" 
''I shall die, dear." 
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" And what then t " asked Jenny beginning 
to cry. 

'^ I hope dear blessed Jesns will take me to' 
be with Him. Jenny, it'll be very happy 
there : don't ye cry ; and I shall look out for 
you to come, and 1*11 be snre and ask Him to 
keep a place for you, by me, if you're good. 
Only be good, Jenny dear: only be good, 
and love Jesus ! " 

Mag's cough came on, and prevented her 
from saying any more. Poor little Mag ! she 
did not know how near that blessed rest was 
for her. 

. Aunt Ettie and Bessie came to see her that 
day. Bessie had been out in the country in 
the morning, and had picked a large bunch of 
fresh primroses, which she brought to Mag. 
Mag's delight was great, to see and smell the 
sweet country flowers once more. She lay 
quietly enjoying them, for she was too weak to 



tood by her, 

** Please give them each a few. 
like them." • 

Bessie took the bunch, and wen 
giving a few primroses to each chile 
seemed as precious as jewels to th< 
Bessie thought, ** How easy it is 
pleasure, if one only thought of 
was such a little thing, and 
bunch of primroses had made tv 
children happy ! 

A lint Ettie thought Mag was loo 
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children, and he is very much pleased with 
her." 

That day was little Mag's last on earth. 
The angels came to fetch her happy spirit 
away in the night, to carry her to Jesus. 
There she rests in His arms safe and at peace, 
with many other little ones, who had a hard, 
rough lot in this world. 

Bessie cried very much when she heard that 
she should see Mag no more. She could not 
be comforted till aunt Ettie promised that she 
should plant some primrose roots round Mag's 
grave. 

Poor Jenny was very sad, for many days 

afterwards. Mag was all she had, she said, 

and sobbed. Aunt Ettie went to see her^ and 

tried to comfort her, by telling her that Mag 

was happy now, and out of pain for ever : and 

that Jenny must try to follow her, by being 

patient and obedient as she was. 

c 2 
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be house-maid, who was to teacn 
(vork. Jenny grew up to be a goo 
servant, and staid with aunt Ettie i 
married and bad a home of her own. 

Bessie still begged aunt Ettie to ta 
the hospital sometimes, to see the 
ward : and the days of their visits w 
forward to eagerly by the sick little 
there was always some treat or pie? 
they came. Some sweet flowers, .' 
^^ work for one or other of the chilf 
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remembered the words of oar blessed Lord 
Jesus : 

'^ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren^ ye have done 
it unto Me/' ' 
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CHAPTEE I. 

NNIE and Ella were two little friends. 
They lived in the same village, and 
used to play with one another. 
Sometimes Ella went to Annie's home to spend 
the afternoon with her, and hrought her doll to 
visit Annie's doll, and sometimes Annie went 
to EHa*s home, and hrought the hig farm dog 
with her, and Ella would make tea in the little 
tea-set which her godmother had given her, 
and they were very happy together. 

Ella was the daughter of the postman of the 
village. Her home was a pretty cottage on the 
green, vrith a porch before it, over which were 



in wbich he took great ] 
to be seen gardening 1 
rounds were done. 

There was one flower y 
son*s especial pride, and \ 
with great care for the < 
It was a fine white fiichsi 
son leaves or petals, as th 
centre of the long white ( 
was very large, and all 
neighbours told him that 
win a prize at the show. 
a one in the village stop{ 
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off, that she might have them to adorn her 
doll. She sewed them on down the front of 
Dolly's dress. At night the fuchsia, whidh 
grew in a large pot, was taken indoors lest any 
dogs or cats should hurt it. It was called. 
'^ The Queen Blanche/* and Mrs Dickson used 
to say that no queen could have more attention 
paid to her. 

Annie Martin's homo was a large old- 
fashioned farm-house down in the dingle^ as the 
valley was called, which sloped down from the 
village ; it was near a lovely copse, where the 
nut-bushes and beeches grew thickly under the 
tall trees, and where large clusters of primroses 
and beds of blue-bells and wind-flowers were to 
be found in the spring. 

Annie and Ella had a bower in this copse, 
where they used to go and sif in the hot sum- 
mer days, with their dolls and a little pet-dog. 
Tiny, which belonged to Annie. 



f 
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One fine Satnrda; afternoon, Annie cbi 
mnoiiig up firom the dingle to the postma 
house. 

" Ella ! " she cried, m she canght sight 
her little friend sitting on the door step, " 
come down along with me, mother's gone ii 
Marlon in the trap with father, and I am 
alone, except Jenny, who is full of wo: 
Mother said yon might come and bave \ 
with me, and she won't be home till night 

" Mother's gone to Marton, too," aaid El 
jumping Dp, " and father is out somewhere 
other, ni just tell Nance, and then ooi 
along." 

" Yes, do, there's a dear ! " said Ann 
" and I'll wait for you. Here, Boone 
Bounce ! come here, sir ! " 

Bonnce was Farmer Martin's dog, a lai 

shaggy retrieveT, hut so gentle and got 

natared that he was a gieSiV '^^m^ all t 
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children of the place, and many a game 
of play they had v^ith him on the village 
green. 

Ella was away for a good many minates, for 
at first she could not find Nance, and when she 
did, Nance made h6r put on a clean pinafore, 
for the one she had on was torn ; and then, 
just as she was running down stairs, she re- 
membered that she had not got her doll, and of 
course she could not leave her precious dolly 
behind! Then she found that dolly was not 
dressed; and so what with one thing and 
another, at least ten minutes had passed be- 
foi'e she came back to Annie. 

Bounce was sitting with Annie on the door- 
step. 

** How sober you both look ! *' said Ella, and 
she laughed. '^ I am quite ready now, Annie. 
Look at my doll ! Haven't I made her smart ? 
Aunt Bessie gave me this bit of cherry- 
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coloured ribbon, and so I made it into a sash 
for her." 

** How lovely ! " said Annie ; and the two 
little girls walked away down the garden-path 
together, Ella's tongue, which was a veiy 
active one, going all the time. 

When they got outside the garden gate, they 
crossed the green, and then ran down the hill 
to the dingle. It was a long steep hill, at the 
bottom of which ran a broad stream, crossed by 
a bridge, and beyond the bridge were the white 
gates of the Dingle Farm. Two tall elm trees grew 
on either side of these gates, and underneath 
each was a stump for a seat, where Ella and 
Annie often played at ** houses." But they 
were not going to play there to-day. They 
had settled it all as they came down the hill. 
They were going to take their tea into the 
copse in the dingle, and have it in their own 
jpaiiicnlar nook there. Jenii^ Y^0T£i\a^4 to 
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carry out the little kettle full of boiling water 
for them, when all was ready. 

So Ella and Annie went into the kitchen, 
and there Annie found a small flasket, which 
they could carry between them, and she took 
down two mugs, and two spoons^ and two 
plates, and a loaf of bread and some butter, 
and the tea-pot; and she and Ella packed 
these all into the flasket with a cloth, and 
the dolls at the top, and then they set off, 
each holding one of the handles, through the 
orchard which led to the copse. They had a 
great piece of work to get it over the gap in 
the hedge, by which they got into the copse. 
The hedge was low on the orchard side, but 
steep down into the wood. 

** You get down first," said Ella to Annie, 
at last. '^ Then I will put the basket on the 
hedge and let it down to you. Do you 
sect" 
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'' As you like/' said Annie, in an absent 
sort of way. She seemed to be thinking of 
something else. 

She had been very silent all the afternoon ; 
not nearly as full of spirits as usual. Gener- 
ally she was brimming oyer with fiin, and frolic, 
and mischief. Even Ella noticed how quiet 
she was, but she thought Annie was not well, 
or had a headache, perhaps, as she herself 
often had on these very hot days, so she madd 
no remark. 

Well, they managed to get the flasket, with 
a great deal of trouble, through the bushes of 
the copse, to their bower, for there were no 
proper paths in the wood, and they had to 
push through thickets of honeysuckle and 
hazel to get to it. When at last they reached 
it, Annie threw herself down on the mossy 
bsiik, and exclaimed, — 
'^O dear! I am neatV^ ie^tSi ^^i^i it 
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heat ! " and began to fan herself with her pina- 
fore. 

'* I will pnt out the things if you are so hot," 

said Ella. So she took the cloth and spread 

« 
it on the grass, with a stone at each comer 

to keep it down, and then put the bread, and 
butter, and mugs, and plates, and tea-pot, on it, 

while Annie lay on the bank and watched her. 

" There is no knife, only think of our for- 
getting that ! " exclaimed Ella. " We can't 
cut bread without a knife." 

^'0, dear! what a bother?" said Annie, 
crossly. 

'Til run and fetch one," answered Ella, 
'' you stay here and guard the things." 

Away went Ella and soon came back with a 
knife, and with Jenny, who carried a jug of 
milk and the kettle. She was afraid to let Ella 
bring that, she said, lest she should scald 
herself. 



'* Yes," said Annie. &ne wao 
the bank, fanning herself. 

" What's the matter with you, 
Jenny, as she made the tea. 

" Hot and tii-ed, that's all," 
shortly. 

Jenny went away, and Ella 
dolls and sat them up by tl 
stones behind them to keep t' 
ing back. 

"Now, it's all ready," she 
Annie, a cup of tea will refi 
dolls are waiting. What fun i 
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played with the dolls, talked of all sorts of 
things, and when they had finished^ scrambled 
about the copse, looking for wild strawberries. 
Annie said she was tired, and sat in the bower 
with her doll, playing with it in a listless kind 
of way. At last the sun set, and it began to 
get cold ; and Ella said she thonght she must 
go home. She and Annie packed the things 
into the flasket, and took it back to the farm. 
Mrs Martin had just come home, and was ask- 
ing for her tea. 

"*Tis lucky that you've come in," said 
Jenny, who was bustling about. ''Here, 
quick, give us the tea-pot ! " She began to 
rummage in the flasket. 

" 0, the dolls ! " cried Ella, *' mind the 
dolls, Jenny ! " 

" Bless the dolls ! " cried Jenny, and oflf she 
went with the tea-pot and loaf. 

" Good-bye, Annie dear," said Ella. ''It's 
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HEN Ella reached home, late though 
it was, she found that her father 
and mother were not in. She 
went into the kitchen and called, " Nance ! '* 

Nance came in at her call from the yard at 
the hack, and the first words she said, were, — 
** Here's a pretty to-do ! Do you know any- 
thing ahout it?" 

** Ahout what ?" asked Ella, hreathlessly. 

"You don't mean to say you haven't 
heard ? " said Nance, " what, not that the 
Queen, whatever you call it, is broken ! " 

'* What ! " cried Ella. "Not Queen Blanche ! 
Broken ! When ? " 

" No one knows," said Nance. " Didn't 



farm after you." 

" He must have gone by the 
said Ella, for I did not see him.' 

•" You'll catch it ! " said Nanc 

" Why should I ? " asked Ellf 
doit?" 

" You don't mean to say that 
asked Nance, looking her full ir 

" Yes, I do ! " cried EUa, i 
ran out of the kitchen to loc 
fuchsia. 

Nance came out, too. 

There it lay, broken oflf ri/ 



/ didn^t do it ! jy 

** So your father said," replied Nance. " He 
declares he left it in the middle of the grass- 
plot when he went out." 

" Some one must have moved it," said 
EUa. 

" And do you really mean to say that you 
know nothing about it ? " asked Nance. 

*' Of course I don't!" cried Ella, angrily* 
*' Father never thinks it's me ! " 

" Indeed, then, he does ! " said Nance. 
** And I wouldn't be in your shoes for some- 
thing, that's more. For you'll get a whipping, 
as sure as you're bom ! " 

" I didn't do it, then, so there ! " cried Ella, 
flashing into hot tears. 

Nance was puzzled. She felt sure that Ella 
had done it. She knew nothing of anybody 
else having been near the bouse, all the 
afternoon, and in her own secret heart, she 
thought Ella had gone down to the Dingle 
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Ella, " and tell him I did not do it. 

" If you'll take my advice you'll 
of the sort," said Nance. ** I ne^ 
so angry before in my life, you'd n 
go to bed quietly, and speak to 1 
morning, when he's slept upon it." 

''0 dear!'' sighed Ella. **Y 
I do ! " 

She went slowly up the stairs t< 
room. As she put her foot on th< 
she heard her father come into 
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*' How did you break the fuchsia ? Tell me 
directly ! " 

^^ I did not break it, father/' said Ella, 
trembling, and growing more and more red, 
for she was a very timid child. 

" None of your lies ! " exclaimed John Dick- 
son, angrily; "none of your quibbles! Tell 
me the truth, this instant! '* 

*' It is the truth ! " replied EUa, and fright- 
ened by her father's angry manner, she burst 
out crying. This made him think she must 
have done it, for he was a hasty man, and 
this was a thing which touched him very 
nearly. 

Mrs Dickson came in at that moment. She 

had been out to the Tillage shop to buy some 
tea. 

" What is the matter ? " she asked, seeing 

Ella in tears. 

" She's a naughty bad girl," said her bus- 
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'' Indeed I did not do it/' sobbed 
"I would not have had it hap 
hundred pounds/' said John; '^notl 
replace that plant to me. I have 
and cared for it, and watched it lil 
and I had set my heart upon sending 
show. I was never more hurt in 
There, go to bed, child. Til fine 
truth, as sure as my name is John 
and if it was you, your back shaU 
it!" 
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lieve her ! She sat on the edge of her bed for 
a long time without undressing. What could 
she do? 

By-and-bye she heard her mother coming 
up. Mrs Dickson was tired after her day's 
work, and was going to bed. She looked into 
Ella's room. 

" What, not in bed, yet ? " she said, 
*' There, it's no good to cry like that. If you 
didn't do it, why do you take on so ? " 

** Because father doesn't believe me," sobbed 
Ella. 

" Well, it does look strange, you see ; 
Nance says no one but you has been in the 
garden, and you wero there all the after- 
noon, she says, till you went down to the 
dingle.'* 

" Yes, — but — " Ella was just going to say 
that Annie had been in the garden, when she 
stopped herself. It would seem like trying to 

D2 



and then she went away. 

The next day was Sunday. Ella 
early, got her breakfast, and was o: 
Annie was there, too, bat they wer( 
same class, and conld not get to sp 
other. When the morning servic 
Ella hoped to have caught her litl 
tell her her trouble, but Annie was 
the hill with her parents. 

Annie was not at the afternoon i 
when it was over, Ella ran down t 
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"I had a headache," said Annie, "and 
mother said I needn't go." 

She did not seem as glad as nsual to see 
Ella, and when Ella hegau to say — 

"0, Annie, what do you think has hap- 
pened ! " she answered, shortly, 

** I know, without your telling me." 

" How did you hear it ? " asked Ella. 

" Your father came down here last night," 
said Annie, '' and a fine way he was in, sure 
enough." 

** The worst of it is," said Ella, " he does 
not believe that I did not do it. Why, you 
know, Annie, the plant was all right in the 
middle of the grass-plot when you came up to 
the door for me. I had just picked up two 
blossoms which had fallen from it, and laid 
them on the step." 

"Yes, I saw them," said Annie, grow- 
ing very red, and playing with Bounce's 



you, and I didn't like to/' said 
was a pause. 

*' It must have been some one t 
the garden after we were gone," 
" for you see, the pot was move 
in the comer behind the porch^ 
it." 

" Is your father angry with 
asked Annie. 

" He has not spoken to me to-d 
beginning to cry. Poor little f 
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tirongh her tears. '' We all thonght so much 
f it ; and it was going on Thursday to the 
how, and £a.ther was going to take me and 
lother there, and we we're to have had tea at 
ant Anne's; and now he says his pleasure is 
II spoilt, and he won't." 

"Tm going to the show," said Annie, 
' father is going to take ns in the trap." 

This was no comfort to Ella. She felt 
ather hurt that Annie did not seem to care 
3r her trouble y so after a little while, she said, 
^-Good-bye," and went home to tea. 

John Dickson was sitting in no very plea- 
ant frame of mind, on the window seat, from 
^hich he looked upon the wreck of his fuchsia, 
,s it lay, bruised and broken, outside. There 
Id had been nearly all the afternoon, at his 
pen window, and his mood had not been im- 
iroved by the remarks and condolences of his 
leighbours, who, accustomed as they passed to 



)res3 their sorrow ana bui^a^..^ .. 
fstroyed. Who could have done it ! was 
exclamation of one and all. No one in the 
[ge bore John Dickson a gmdge ; it could 
have been done on pnrpose. Several of 
neighbours had seen Ella sitting on the 
)r step the afternoon before ; and they said 
And every time Ella's name was men- 
bed, her father felt more and more sure that 
ie must have had something to do with the 
lin of his plant. 

Ella saw from her father's face when shi 
me in that it would not do to speak to bin? 

J — nT,f nx> to her rooi 
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had intended taking his wife and daughter into 
the town with his fuchsia, and making a holiday 
of it ; but there was no such idea now. His love 
of flowers did, however, take him there in the 
course of the afternoon, just to walk round the 
show. He said nothing to any one, and went 
alone. 

Farmer Martin had driven in vrith Mrs 
Martin and Annie in his little tax-cart. There 
they were, all dressed out in their best, and look- 
ing very beaming, for had not Farmer Martin's 
giant potatoes won the first prize for vege- 
tables? They came upon John Dickson in 
the middle of the show, as the latter was wan- 
dering up and down among the flowers looking 
rather melancholy. 

** Glad to see you here, Dickson," said the 
farmer, " if I had thought you were coming, I 
would have given ye a lift in the ti-ap." 

'^ I did not mean to come, at first," said 
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"Yes," repKed Annie, looking terribly 
frightened. 

" You didn't go in^ I snppose ? *' asked her 
mother. 

"No," answered Annie. She knew her 
mother meanly into the garden ; but she chose 
to mean, into the house. So she wilfully de- 
ceived her mother, in her answer. 

She was dreadfully frightened ; she wished 
she could get away out of the reach of further 
questions. But her father had heard what her 
mother said, and he asked, 

"Was the fuchsia all right when you last 
saw it, Annie ? '* 

" YeSy father.*' Annie did not raise her 
eyes as she spoke, for she could not. She 
had done what she never meant to do, all 
along ; told a lie about it ! 

" Then it must have been Ella ! '* said John 
Dickson, as he strode away. The deed was 
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done. Annie would have given anything, the 
moment after, to have unsaid her words, and 
confessed the truth ; but it was too late. The 
deed was done — the lie was uttered. 

How heavily it lay upon Annie's conscience all 
the rest of that day, she alone could have told. 
The sun beat down upon her throbbing head 
as she walked to and fro among the flowers 
that afternoon, and her mother thought it must 
have been that which had given her such a 
headache, and spoilt her enjoyment. They 
went to the house of a friend in the town, 
where there were some children, great fa- 
vourites of Annie's, generally; but she could 
eat no tea, and her head ached too much to 
play, and she cried when she was spoken to, 
and petted. Her father said the child was 
overdone, and they all went back to the dingle 
early, instead of having a long day as they had 
intended. 
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By the time the farm was reached, Annie 
was quite ill. Her mother carried her up, and 
put her to bed, and felt her hot hands and 
head anxiously. 

^^If she is not better in the morning, I shall 
go for the doctor,** said her father. 

She was no better, but worse, the next 
day, and she talked oddly, and did not seem to 
know all she was saying. When the doctor 
came, he said it was an attack of low fever. 

Every day, while Annie was ill, Ella came 
down to ask after her. She was very unhappy, 
just then— she wanted her friend, so much! 
But she did not think of herself. She grieved 
that poor Annie was suffering, and longed to 
be able to do something for her ; but she was 
not allowed to see her. 





HAT poor child is wc 
said Mrs Dickson, a 
tea one evening. ' 
Martin hasn't had her clothes off foi 
she looks quite worn out, with di 
work hoth. I think I shall go an 
up to-night with Annie, if you 
John." 

**Not at all, wife,'* said Dicki 

glad you should be of use to any c 

Accordingly Mrs Dickson went 
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• 

was in a sort of feverish doze, from which she 
roused up every now and then speaking strange 
words, for she was light-headed, and did not 
know what she was saying. Mrs Dickson rose 
and gave her her medicine, and some water 
to drink, but Annie was not sensible, and did 
not know her. She talked of all sorts of 
things, and then dozed off again. 

Mrs iDickson was herself nearly dozing over 
the fire, when she was startled by hearing 
Annie cry out in a voice of pain, 

"No/ no! I can't tell! I can't tell! I can 
never tell that I broke it ! '* 

"Broke what?'* asked Mrs Dickson turn- 
ing round, and looking full at Annie. Annie 
stared vacantly at her, but answered her ques- 
tion. 

" The fuchsia ! " 

" Did you break the fuchsia ! " asked Mrs 
Dickson. 



•• Dut 1 can t teu, i cam teu i u 
Bounce, mind you don't tell ! 
it but us two." 

Then she went off into wild 
sorts of things, and at last di 
and Mrs Dickson sat by the fir 
it over. 

Was it possible that there wa 
little girl's delirious words ? 
have been the culprit, after all ? 
it be on her mind, if she we 
Dickson was puzzled. 
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Dickson np as she walked home. Her door 
was open, and Ella was as basy as a bee, 
sweeping the steps, when her mother came to- 
ward her. 

" mother dear, here you are !" she cried, 
running to Mrs Dickson and kissing her. 
** I've got the kettle boiling, and all ready for 
you, for I'm sure you must want your break- 
fast." 

" Mrs Martin gave me a cup of tea,*' said 
her mother ; " but I shall not be sorry for my 
breakfast, my dear little busy one." She came 
in, and took oS her bonnet as she spoke. 

" How*s Annie ? " asked Ella. 

" Much the same,** said her mother. **Ella,** 
and she looked in Ella*s face as she spoke, 
** was Annie in the garden last Saturday?'* 

*' Yes, mother,** said Ella getting very red. 

" Was Bounce with her ? " 

" Yes, mother. Why do ypu ask ? " 
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" Where were yon, then ? With theml 

" No, mother, only for a. minute. I rai 

to tell Nance I was going, and she kept m 

tidy me, and then I dressed my doll, and i 

away with Annie." 

" Where was Annie all the time ? " 
" She sat on the step, with Bounce." 
" And why did you never tell me this 
fore ? " 

"Why, mother? Why — hecanse — Ithoi 
yon might, or father might, fancy that A: 
had something to do with the broken fad 
and — it seemed like throwing the blame 
her, and — of course she didn't do it, mothi 
"Are you sure? Did yoa see the fnc 
all right in the middle of the grass plot k 
you went together out of the garden ? " 

Ella could not remember. She bad 

been thinking about it then, but about 

pleasure of taking tea ontuAo'ilaB^wA.^ 
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dingle. She hoped her mother did not think 
it was Annie. She was quite snre it was not ! 
Of course Annie would have said, if it had 
been her ; and how unhappy she would have 
been ! Mrs Dickson said no more, but finished 
her breakfast in silence. Of one thing she felt 
quite sure, if she had not done so before, and 
that was, that Ella had not done it. 

In the evening she went down to the dingle 
to ask after Annie. Mrs Martin met her with 
a more cheerful face than usual. 

** Annie is better," she said, " and come to 

herself again. But she is terribly low, and 

cries if one only speaks to her. Go up and 

see what you think of her, do. I*m just 

turning off the ream; shall be up in a 

minute." Mrs Dickson mounted the stair, and 

went into Annie's room, and sat down by her 

bed. 

She said a kind word or two to Annie, and 

E 



does anything trouble you ? " 

^' ! ! " sobbed Annie, '' I 
I can't teU it ! " 

"ShaUIteUit you? "asked 
quietly. " You are fretting aboi3 
Isn't that it ? " 

" How could you tell ! '* excl 
turning scarlet. " How do you 1 

** Tell me about it, my dear ch: 
said Mrs Dickson. '' You knov 
broken, don't you? *' 

"Yes, yes!" sobbed Annie. 
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** I am glad 70a have told the truth at last/' 
said Mrs Dickson. *'Now I hope your mind 
wiU be happier." 

She rose to go, and Annie saw that she 
looked much vexed. 

" I am very sorry ! " she cried, " do for- 
give me for it ! " 

**It is not I who have to forgive/* said 
Mrs Dickson. '' My poor little Ella is the 
one who has suffered most. She has been 
under an unjust suspicion all this time. 
Her father has hardly spoken to her since 
it happened ; I believe he still thinks she 
did it." 

"0! 0! " groaned Annie, breaking into a 
fresh burst of tears, '^ what shall I do.! I 
am so miserable ! " 

"Do? why pray to God to forgive you, 
child. Of course you'll be miserable till 
you've done that. It's Him you've sinned 



be happier. You can't be happy 
displeased with yon. And 1*11 se 
to you, and yon can make it up to 
the kind-hearted woman, who coul 
see Annie's grief and self-reproac 

There was another who reproa 
that evening when he heard all ; 
John Dickson. He had been h 
owned it. 

Poor little Ella, in the kin^ 
heart, did not know whether to be 
that the truth had come to ligl 
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kissed her again and again. Her father could 
not make enough of her when she went home. 
When Annie was well again, her father 
made her go up to John Dickson and tell him 
the whole truth about the broken plant, and 
ask his pardon. * She and Ella were still 
friends, for Ella was not one to bear malice, 
or to resent injuries, and she had ceased to 
think of the broken fuchsia long before Annie 
had. 
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DEAE! Odear! lams 
know whatever is to I 
sighed Granny Symor 
sat in her big bee-hive chair by the ( 
"Why, what ails you, Gran?" i 
a boy pf ten, who was standing by I 
ing a green bag in his hand, in whic 
books and slate ; for he was going ofl 
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e winter, yon see ; and how to get the rest 
time, I don't know ! ** 
" When must he have it? " asked Nat. 
" By the first of next month," said Gran. 

dear ! dear ! what can a poor old soul 
ce me do ? " 

"There, don't ye cry, Gran," said Nat; 
id he kissed her. " I only wish I could 
jlp you, I know ! " 

** Dear boy ! " said Granny. " There, go, 
)u will be late for school." And Nat ran off 
id joined Charley Fell, who was on his way 
) school too. 

As they went down the lane, they twirled 
leir bags to and fro, and Charley jumped and 
mg, but Nat was quiet and grave. Charles 
prang up, and pulled a bough down from the 
edge, on which were some bunches of nuts 

1 their green husks. . 

" The nuts will soon be ripe," he said, and 



Hoiv Granny's Rent was paid. 
Bed tlaeu to Nat. " I am bo glad ! Wo 

[Yea, and won't we have fan then! " e 

V we will go and nut ! " 
Aud fill our pockets ! " said Charley. ' 
d nigb a sack full of nuta last year." 
lAnd I picked the large brown crock t 
I stands in our tack-shed," said N 
Bhat did you do with yours ? " 

o ? why, I've got tliem on my feet," B 
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"I gave some to the boys, and to aunt 
itty, and to Gran ; and I ate a lot, too/' said 
at. ''Bat now I know what I shall do! 
bu must not tell my secret, Charley. I know 
lat Gran is in a great way, because she 
innot pay her rent ; she has been so iU^ you 
Qow, that she could not earn as much as she 
id last year. Now what if I were to get a 
reat lot of nuts, and sell them, as you did, 
id give the money to her, and so help her to 
ly the rent? Eh I Would not that be a 
Dod plan ? " 

" Capital ! " said Charley, " how glad she 
ill be ! I will help you, if you like, and give 
)u some of my nuts." 

'' Thank you ! " said Nat, '' you're a brick !" 
nd so they talked until they got to school. 

Well, in a week from that time the nuts 
ere all ripe, and hung in clusters on the 
DUghs, only waiting to be picked. 



break of day he was up and off to 
working till it was time to go to b( 
as soon as ever school was over, '. 
again, working hard till he had to { 
bed. 

Charley helped him, like a kind^ gc 
boy as he was : and they hid their 
old cask that stood in the shed 
house in which Charley lived. Eac 
store grew and grew ; and Nat wa 
And Nat's Granny used to say, 



Selling the Nuts. 



Io)s 



and bushes, in fields and woods, did the boys 
search, but the nuts were all gone. 

Then Charley said to Nat, " We must pick 
the nuts out of their husks, now, and take 
them to the shop." 

So Charley and Nat set to work in the shed, 
and picked all the nuts out of their husks. 
They put them as they picked them, into a 
sack ; and when they had filled that, there 
were still more left. 

'* We shall never sell all these at the shop 
here,** said Nat. 

" No/* said Charley, " I will ask Dick Long 
to carry them in his cart to the town, when 
he goes. We shall sell them there, no fear.'* 

The next day Dick Long took his cart iiito 
the town; and he kindly took the nuts, and 
the boys too. Charley and Nat had good fun 
as they went, jolting and bumping up and 
down in the old cart, on the rough road. 



io8 How Granny s Rent was paid. 

When tUey got to the town, Dick told tl 
of a large shop Tchere he thought they mi 
be able to sell their nuts. They went there, 
sold all of them, and Kat got a pound for h 

I leave you to think with what delight 
ran home, as fast as his legs could ^. 

He burst in at the door, and laid the Irij 
gold piece in Granny's lap, as she sat in 
big bee-hive chair. 

" Why, what is this, my boy ? " she ask 

' ' For you, for you I to help to pay the rei 
cried Nat, almost beside himself for joy. 

Poor old Granny could not believe it ^ 
tme, at first, that this gold piece was actni 
her's, and that Nat had got it for her. i 
wept for joy, to think that she had sncl 
dear and loving grandchild. The rent ^ 
paid, and Nat felt that he had never bi 
Imppiei in his life. 



